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The holidays always bring good and 
bad news with the emphasis on the bad this 
year. Beginning with the untimely death 
of BILl. GARY and the cruel murder of 
NOREEN CLASSMAN on the far South side. She 
had just applied and received employment 
to teadh dance in a YMCA xO'hen she was ac-' 
costed and shot in the back of the head. 
Noreen had wanted to dance more than any¬ 
thing in the world but unfortunately did 
not have the gift or the luck, She had 
tried New York for two years and had re¬ 
turned to class recently. Then we hear 
of the death of RONALD FRASIER in Munich, 
Germany... emphysema brought on a heart 
attack at the age of 38. Ronny had had a 
good career in Europe with "Black Na¬ 
tivity", "Porgy sttid Bess", then he was 
Sonia Arova's Ballet Master in Olso Norway 
and from there to Ballet Master for the 
Opera and Ballet in Munich. The best 
news was the marriage of JUDY WEST to 
John Rubenstein, son of the pianist 
Arthur. John is the star of "Pippin" now 
the hit in New York, Judy, herself, as a 
result of her playing the part of Marilyn 
Monroe in "After the Fall" was chosen for 
the movie "Fortune Cookie" with Jack 
Lemmon... which was not a pleasant exper¬ 
ience, for her. We could not be happier 
for her and hope sincerely that she will 
continue to perform in some way., CLARENCE 
JAY DEVLIN writes that he is living the 
single life again and e^ctremely busy with . 
commercials and TV in and about New York. 
Disney on Parade has three SC alumni in 
it this year DIANE KORF, ELIZABETH, 

HAYDN and MARK GOLDMAN. BARBARA MACFARLANE 
is recovering from a long siege with a 
bad ankle in a cast for three and a half 
months. She is still holding out for the 
Cincinnati Civic Ballet. We were sur¬ 
prised to hear that RUTH PRYOR had given 
up her Cleveland school and is now living 
in Santa Barbara, California. We oft^n 
see JIM SHANNON on TV commercials and he 
writes that he is still in "Butterflies" 
and commercials on the side. Here at 
home at NU, PATTI PIPPERT, a freshman 
was cast in the play "Angel Street" done 
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entirely by Seniors. JOAN SAVAGE gave 
up the,,ghost and has returned home to 
Massachusetts. Discouraged or In Love? 
MARTHA ARMSTRONG GRAY, another SC alumni 
is dance director of the Dancer Center at 
Harvard University... on her staff as 
guest teacher is the name of KATHY POSIN 
...the courses offered are entirely 
modern. 

"A MIXED BAG" 

The following was the beginning of 
a lecture I gave some years back for the 
University of Chicago on choreography - 
tha lines are by T. S. Eliot, 

"At the still point of the turning 
world. Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still 
point, there the dance is." 

I wonder how many people realize 
the significance of these words in 
relation'to the dance as an art form. 

"Where the past and future are 
gathered. Neither movement from nor 
towards, neither ascent nor decline. 
■Except for the point, THE STILL POINT. 
There would be no dance, and there is 
only the dance." 

The dance is purely a momentary 
art, lasting for only the moment it 
passes before your eyes. Before this 
moment, all the thought, creation and 
preparation by choreographer and pay- 
former, then that moment, THE STILL 
POINT, that flashes before the viewers 
eyes and is photographed in the mind 
of the spectator, at the very next 
Instant it has past, never to be seen 

exactly the same again unless filmed 
by a motion picture camera. Most of 
the.,.great moments in dance history 

are preserved .only by romancing, mem-. 
ory and the written word. Photographs, 
art work and engravings give us an idea 
of the appearance of the dancers of the 
past, some vague idea of their style, 










their costumes and character, but, the 
really important thing in ballet is the 
movement itself. Just as the sound of 
music appeals to the ear, in the same 
way movement appeals to the eye of- the 
spectator. 

******* 

January-23, 1931. 

We had just finished our morning 
class (which began at 9 A.M.) when the 
tragic news was given to our ballet 
master Laurent Novikoff, that Ann 
Pavlowa had died of double pneumonia 
in The Hague Holland. Mr. Novikoff, 
who had been her partner for many 
years, stopped the class, and we all 
gathered around him as he reminisced 
over his years with her and her impor¬ 
tance in the dance world. Four other 
members of our company at that time 
had danced in Pavlowa’s company, so, 
we all felt a deep sense of shock, 
as if we had all lost a personal friend. 
And in a sense, we had. All of us had 
seen her dance at least once in our stu¬ 
dent years. No name in the dance world 
meant as much. I first saw her dance in 
1923 in Boise, Idaho and if my memory 
serves me correctly I saw her dance her 
"California Poppy", her "Gavotte" and a 
deml character number in an exquisite 
Russian costume. The Ballet that evening 
was "Araarllla". However, the Impression 
of her that stays persistantly in my mind 
is of a movie I once saw at Jacobs Pillow 
of her dancing her "Dragonfly". Even in 
this old movie,one got a wonderful feel 
for this unearthly creature of dance. 

My first teacher, Adolph Bolm, had 
been her first partner out of Russia in 
1907 and had told us many stories of that 
first tour to Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Prague and Berlin. So much of my early 
dance life was close to people who had 
been associated with her. I was to study 
for a time with Muriel Stuart who had 
been reared by Pavlowa and was one of her 
important soloists. 

We, or I should say YOU, owe more 
to Pavlowa than any other artist for the 
popularity of ballet in the world today. 
She pioneered through practically every 


civilized country in the world where 
people saw this art for the first time - 
and often for the last time. 

Cyril Beaumont wrote of her - "All 
her dancing was distinguished by its 
grace, airiness, and absence of visible 
effort. It was sincere^ refined, marked 
by a vivid sense of style-atmosphere, 
and a genuine and deeply felt reverence 
for the poetry of movement." 

On January 24, 1931, a bitter cold 
morning Novikoff had arranged a Memorial 
service at the Old Russian Church on 
Leavitt street (the church designed by 
Louis Sullivan) which we all attended, 
following a chanting priest around the 
church from altar to altar, occasion¬ 
ally kneeling on the cold floor and 
carrying candles. For our generation, 
at least, this was not the end of the 
great Pavlowa's career; for we had 
photographed her in our minds at THE 
STILL POINT. 

ifc * rfc * A 

The nugatory statements made by 
various people on the arts in Chicago 
for the lOth anniversary edition of the 
Daily News Panorama, were edited out of 
all content by the papers editors, or, 
these well meaning people really had 
nothing of worth to say. What was said 
on dance was aeriferous and insipid and 
only reflects the apple-polishing of 
what the press feels are important 
names. It would be much more interest¬ 
ing to read the unpublished offerings. 

I am told by people in the other arts 
that they too shared the same feelings. 
If Carol Fox's trite comments are an 
example, it is pretty pathetic. Much 
wiser and with more judgement were 
statements by Harry Zelzer and Merriel 
Abbott. 

****** 

A young boy sitting in our waiting 
room before a class was to begin, asked 
his Mother,"How does one make a friend?" 
He had noticed other boys going up those 
twenty stairs to the classroom for a le?? 
son and had wanted to be among them. He 
needed a friendly hand to take him up 
for his first lesson. Boys are like 
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that at the beginning in ballet. 

Thereby lies a very sensitive and im-. 
portant idea for living a,good life. How 
DOES one make a friend? Truthfully one 
must be sincere in their relations with 
others and above all one must BE a Friend. 
In any profession* not just the theatre, 
there is much sham and hypocrisy shown in 
trying to impress or influence another in 
order to seek some material gain* that 
one can well afford to be very slow in 
making a friend. 

A pleasant countenance is of first 
importance; a smile can be very disarming. 
No one can possibly be won over by a 
gloomy forbidding face with a chip on the 
shoulder. Politeness can be as disarming 
as a relaxed smile. Generosity, thought¬ 
fulness, cheerfulness, and the willingness 
to share are tlie best traits, while being 
too aggressive and demanding for personal 
gain or attention will ward off any en¬ 
counter of friendship. 

In an unfriendly world we are pleased 
that in our school many life long friend¬ 
ships have been fostered and flowered. 

A few have ended in marriages, but mostly 
it is the sharing the same interests and 
goals; someone to talk the same language 
with, someone to share the same dreams. 

*.***** 

The thought provoking article writ¬ 
ten by James, Monahan in the London,Dancing 
Times in the December issue — "Meditation 
on the Meaning of Dance", offers up all 
of my personal peeves and complaints of 
the past 15 years. While I do not agree 
entirely with him, there is much that I 
do go along with. 

Being a believer in Henri Bergson's 
"Creative Evolution", that we must ac¬ 
cept change, new ideas, new approaches, 
and new techniques. I still find it 
difficult to condone the discarding of 
all tradition. Of late, I have asked 
myself - Am I old fashioned, and anti¬ 
modern? The answer is decidedely no. My 
objection to most modern dance is its 
poverty of ideas and the utter lack of 
meaning or content. It has little or 


nothing for the eye, the ear or the 
mind. Most of it is comprised of "in" 
jokes and if you do not get their ref¬ 
erences you are thought stupid. Add to 
this fluff the abominable music, or 
father noise, you need to go with ear 
plugs, dark glasses and a calloused 
sense of propriety. 

As I question myself further and , 
the taste of others and all that I have 
seen in the past 40 years, I have really 
come to the conclusion that all of the 
best modern is 30 to 40 years old. Con¬ 
sider the popularity of Berg’s opera 
"Wozzeck" and "Pelleas et Melisande", 
both over 40 years bid. And in modeim 
ballet there is little in my mind that 
has surpassed Martha Graham's early 
efforts - such as "Primitive Mysteries’’ 
and "Letter to the World", or her very 
great solo dances - "Frontier" and 
"Deep Song". I am rarely moved in the . 
theatre now days as 1 was when I first , 
saw Graham crawl into Noguchi's golden 
tree in "Medea". In the Ballet field', 
Von Danzig's "Monument to a Dead Boy"' 
when performed by the Harkness group 
‘ was very great work. How it will be 
with Ballet Theatre may be another 
story. Even the best ballet can be 
ruined if not properly presented and 
with the right cast. The change of 
a cast can be disastrous along with a 
secbnd rate staging. ' : 

Anthony Tudor choreographed scroe 
excellent ballets that when first done, 
months and months were spent on them 
and their cast was making their first, 
bid for fame, so much thought and care 
were put into them. True, "Pillar of 
Fire", "Lilac Garden" and "Dark Elegies" 
have been revived but never with the 
same detailed attention - and his bal¬ 
lets do need that. The same was true 
of Massine's but the young dancers at- 
tempt^g. to do them are badly trained 
in ch^acter work. Young critics have 
had the:.affrontery to write that these 
were never good ballets in the first 
place. 

The dancers of the 30's, may or 
> may not have been, as great technically 
but they were able to act a role with 
conviction and each dancer had an indi- 
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vidual quality with a personality that 
meant something on the stage. Most, 
though not all, dancers and creators 
today have been influenced by Balanchine 
who is responsible for denuding the 
dancers of all expression and person¬ 
ality. No doubt, an idea borrowed 
from the early moderns who frowned upon 
any show of emotion or expression on 
the face. In most companies today, it 
is impossible to be able to distinguish 
one girl from another on the stage. 

They all look alike with their set- 
frozen-hungry faces. When Gloria Swan¬ 
son said that actresses of her day had 
"faces" - she was so right and the same 
can be said of these dancers today. 
Massine’s ballets were all danced by 
dancers with electrifying personal¬ 
ities that could take over a stage by 
just being on it. Most of them could 
produce the technique when called for 
but their sole interest was not to be 
in the Olympics. In plain words they 
were more concerned with being good 
performers and artists, 
performers and artists. 

The heavy blackout on Chicago news 
continues. News columns report Chicago 
news in the magazines carry only the 
activities of events from the outside. 
While the Panorama, haggles over what 
was accomplished in the arts in Chicago 
the past ten years we feel we have acom- 
p],ished much by our devotion to teach¬ 
ing and our spring concerts... which 
have produced rich results. Each year 
a new group goes out into the dance 
world to either sink or swim... why 
stay in Chicago and die on the vine? 

A good percentage of dancers used 
in these spring concerts do go on into 
the profession with considerable suc¬ 
cess. Since 1960 there have been over 
30 who have become well established in 
some brach of the theatre. Among them 
are JOHN MEUMEIER, NAI'IOMI SORKIN, 

DOLORES LIPINSKI and TRUMAN FINNEY. 
Sometimes, as in the case of KATHY 
POSIN, they had only a small part, but 
possessed something that we recognized. 
KATHY is gaining prominence in New York 
as a modern dance choroegrapher which 


we suggested she go into. Nine of the 
above group had had foreign careers. 

I've now watch with interest the last 
group - KAREN TIMS, LAUREN ROUSE, 

JORENE HOLAS and the BADOLATO brothers. 


****** 


The crowning happiness of friendship 
is when one loves just to be with a 
friend and feels no need to speak. 

-Berenson. 


To make oneself beloved is after all 
the best way to be useful. 

-French proverb. 


For friendship maketh indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storm 
and tempests; but it maketh daylight 
in the understanding, out of dark¬ 
ness and confusion of thoughts. 

-Francis Bacon 


Should not the society of my friend 
be to me as poetic, pure, universal, 
and great as nature itself? 

-Emerson 


Kindness in ourselves is the honey 
that blunts the sting of unkindness 
in another. 

-Lander 


****** 
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